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“JULIET” UNVEILED 


After these long and, I hope, not uninteresting 
wanderings through the enchanted 
Faerie Land and Arcady,* let us 
child of nature, Shakspeare ; upon 
productions we may rest assured, these two creat 
poets, his instant predecessors, rained their celes- 
tial influence : — 

“ And I in deep delight am chiefly drown’d, 
Whenas himself to singing he betakes.” 


turn to the 


W hx se early 


As the writings of Sidney, like Spenser's, abound 
in allegory, the supposition naturally arises ther 
may be something of an allegorical nature in thos 
plays which have a reference to Sidney. It has 
already been pointed out in “ Shakspeare, Sidney, 
and Essex” (3"¢ S. iii. 82, 103, 124), that an alle- 
gory may be contained in the tragedy of Hamlet; 
and it requires no stretch of fancy to imagine 
that, in the Two Gentlemen of Verona, the stately 


and aristocratic Silvia represents the goddess of 


chivalry, a second Stella; whilst there is falseness 
enough in pretty Julia to make a Lady Policy, a 
very proper wife for Maister Robert Cecil. 

gut be this as it may, on looking into Rome 
and Juliet, we find an elderly gentleman married 


* Vide “The Arcad 
4 r 7" 
1; “The Fuerie Ques 


t Unveiled,” 3*¢ §, iii 


ne Unveiled,” 3°¢ §, iy. 21, & 


regions of 


41, 481, 
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to a lady only twenty- 
daughter just fourt en 
duced in 1591, and Lady 
born in 1563, just 
father died in September, 
. ight tak pia 


ney. 


twenty 


I Mil 


Syl 
a 


Furth 
ul Romeo to 
show hi mol 


sent love. 


ma 
Conseque 


Same cal 


in regard 
In the 

each is the muse 

Juliet tl 

Roms 

the same saucy dominant spirit as Biron ? 

she not bear the same relation to i 

he to the And when Shak 


“With two pi } val tu 


lover. Is not 


sionate creature as her 


tion: — 


must have had in his recolle 


‘Or seeing jets black, t ht.’ 


Astrophel and Stella, St. 91 
Notwithstanding that certain nobles and 


tiers of Qlueen Elizabeth's court are 
ymeo and Juliet, yet 


1s 4% 1 
sO distinctly 


marked in R wi clearly see, 
; and 
and in Tybalt and 
ur old friends 


Don Armado 


peering through their shadows, the forms 
features of certain dramatists : 
Mercutio we readily recognis 
Marlowe and Nash, ren 


and Moth in Love's Le 


inding us of 
*s Lost. 


Capulets may be Greene and Lodge, authors of 


The two 


the Looking-glass of London; and John Lyly 
wi uld b the Montague, father of Romeo, and 
uncle of Benvoglio. And to Shakspeare, on first 
coming to London, Lyly had be en a set ond fath« r, 
his best guide and dearest friend; and he might 
well stand as uncle to Sir Philip Sidney, being 
man of Kent, and, as Mr. Bourne says — 
I imagine, the Arcadia owe 
istence to John Lyly . “I have no 
eading Euphues, in 1579, led him many stey 

+} ’ 


writing of the Arcadia in 1580,.”—P. 323 


To some extent, 


But it may be asked, how Mercutio 
(Nash) to be constantly in the company, the in- 
timate friend, of Benvoglio (Sidney) ? For the 
very plain and simple reason, that in 1591 Nash 
edited Sidney's poem of Astro} hel and Stella. 
And as he made caustic remarks in the 
Introduction against his fellow-dramatists, so 
young Juvenal receives a deserved castigation, as 
Mercutio acknowledges, “for mingling in | 
The County Paris might be Daniel ; 


comes 


some 


your 


quarrels.” 


Vide The Footste; s of Shak spere, p. 153. 
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who was not only a sonnetteer, but also the poet 
of Wilton House, of the Countess of Pembroke. | 

This two-fold view of certain nobles and dra- 
matists being shadowed in the ever-living cha- 
racters of Romeo and Juliet, receives confirmation 
from the fact, that to Nash's edition of Astrophel 
and Stella are appended twenty-eight sonnets by | 
Samuel Daniel; and also “some poems by E. O., 
meaning, no doubt, the Earl of Oxford” (Shak- | 
speare Society). Hence it becomes probable this 
publication, with the letter prefixed, wherein 
Shakspeare is satirised as “Ignorance with a 
leaden pen,” combined with the queen’s indigna- 
tion at the marriage of Essex with Sidney's widow, 
gave rise to the tragedy. 

But Shakspeare, as Romeo, in winning the love 
of the muse Suliet, does not arrogate to himself a 
superiority, as poet, over Daniel; he merely inti- 
mates thereby, that it was his love and admiration 
of Astrophel and Stella that turned him into a 
sonnetteer. And on looking into his sonnets, we 
cannot for a moment doubt Shakspeare oft lighted 
his pipe at Stella’s eyes. I mean his oaten reed ; 
for in the flavour of tobacco he rejoiced not, 
though he never abuses it, perhaps out of respect 
to his honoured friends John Lyly and Sir Walter 
Ralegh—two inveterate smokers. 

Not only are we reminded of Astrophel and | 
Stella by numerous phrases, but even whole 
stanzas have been imitated, or at least the hint 
has been taken from them: as, for instance, in 
Astrophel and Stella, the stanzas 38, 89, and 99, 
may have given rise to the sonnets 24, 27, 28, 
43, and 61. Again, the stanza 52, “A strife is 
grown between Virtue and Love,” may have 
given Shakspeare the hint for the sonnets 46 and 
47: “ Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war.” 
All these sonnets are evidently addressed to a 
lady, and are so placed in the “Sonnets re- 
arranged ;” and it is only by yielding to a morbid 
sentimentalism, we can imagine them as addressed 
to his friend. The line, 

“ Deal thou with powers of thought, /eave love to will,” 

Astrophel and Stella, 
may have given our gentle Willy the idea of his 
three sonnets on Will. Nor can we doubt the 
beautiful sonnet 146, “ Poor soul, the centre of 
my sinful earth,” took its rise from the following 
verse : — 


“ Leave me, O Love! which reachest but to dust; 
And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things: 
Grow rich in that which never taketh rust; 
Whatever fades, but fading pleasure brings.” 
Misce llaneous oems. 

Considering how Sidney was idolized by Spen- 
ser, and what a halo of glory surrounded his name, 
we need not be surprised Shakspeare was also 
deeply influenced thereby; and as Juliet is a 
daughter of Stella, so may the sonnet-lady, with 
her black and mournful eyes, also be an allego- 
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rical figure—the Sonnet-Muse. She is not only 
connected with Stella by the sonnets 127 and 132, 
and by those previously mentioned, but more 
especially by the sonnets wherein Shakspeare 
complains of her tyranny and evil influence over 
him ; which undoubtedly, I would say, have their 
origin in the Fifth Song. 

As Spenser accuses his Rosalind of inconstancy, 
so the sonnet-lady is also faithless, bestowing her 
favours on other lovers—probably Daniel, Dray- 
ton, and Lodge, and especially on the young Ear] 
of Southampton ; of whom, in imitation of Spen- 
ser’s fourth Grace, he says: — 

“ Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth 

Than those old Nine, which rhymers invocate.” 
Stanza 38, 


And in the beautiful sonnet, “ If music and sweei 
poetry agree,” he again compliments his friend: 
“One knight loves both, and both in thee re 
main.” 

However fanciful these suppositions may ap- 
pear, yet it is not easy to deny the connexion 
between the sonnet-lady and Stella; and it is 


| only on this plea, the intimate connexion between 
| Astrophel and Stella and the Sonnets, we can free 


our minds from the disagreeable impression, the 
latter contain a personal history, a tale of error 
and woe. 

This opinion of the unreality of the sonnet-lady 
appears to be confirmed by the inscription pre- 
fixed to the Sonnets, where the word “ begetter,” 
we are given to understand, can only mean in the 
Elizabethan sense the dedicatee. Consequently, 
Thomas Thorpe, if he wrote the inscription, 
imagined Mr. William Herbert was the person; 
but if, according to Monsieur Philaréte Chasles, 
the Earl of Pembroke wrote the first part, then 
all the Sonnets must have been dedicated or pre- 
sented to the Earl of Southampton as “ the onlie 
begetter.” 

In conclusion, I would respectfully draw atten- 
tion to the opinion of Todd and others, that “our 
pleasant Willy,” in the Tears of the Muses, is in- 
tended for Sir Philip Sidney, and that the poem 
was composed in 1580. In support of his argu- 
ments, I may adduce the similarity of passages in 
the Muse Thalia and in October. How peculiarly 
appropriate the name is to Sidney, we have seen 
in the Arcadia —himself the shepherd Philisides, 
and his friends all shepherds; in his humorous 
picturing of Harvey and Spenser in love, and 
catching the fair Urania in their arms at Barley- 
break ; the feeding by night the two wild beasts— 
the lion and the bear —in the place of their leon 
torals, alluding to the Shepherd's Calendar, w rich 
was composed in the district where the rebellion 
broke out; the putting Pamela as a shepherdess 
under the care of the clown Dametas, not merely 
for concealment sake, but as a sly satirical stroke 
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at Burghley’s shabby patronage of literature and 
the Muses. 

Todd is also of opinion that by ZEtion, in Colin 
Clout's come Home again, Michael Drayton is 
designed. Certainly Michael, the archangel 
with the flaming sword, chief of the heavenly 


hosts, has poetically a far more heroical sound 


than Shake-speare : — 
“ St. Michel’s Mount who does not know, 
That wardes the Westerne coast?” 
And, possibly, 
time only known as Mr. Shazxper. 

This pastoral was most probably written in 
1590, on Spenser’s return to Ireland; but after- 
wards, on publishing it, he may have added some 
passages and altered others, as with regard to 
Amyntas : — 

“ There also is [ah no, he is not now! } 
But since I said he is, he quite is gone.” 
As Nash also speaks of an Amyntas in Pierce 
Penniless in 1592, it is probable each poet refers 
tothe same nobleman—Ferdinando, Lord Strange, 
Earl of Derby. ; 


RANDOM. 


In our time, to fire at random is to fire with- 
out taking aim : and a random shot is one which 
is not especially fired at what it hits. The 
word has undergone a very curious change since 
its first introduction. Of the origin I know 
nothing except that it must be connected with the 
French randonnée, which, as a term of hunting, 
meant the circuit made by a wounded animal ; 


and in common life, any circuit, especially one to | 


nopurpose. There is an old French word, randon, 
which means impetuous motion. 

The word, in old English, is randon. The ran- 
don was the angle of elevation at which the gun 
must be inclined to the horizon in order to hit the 
mark. To fire at a randon, one randon or another, 
was to fire at a particular angle, in order to 
secure a particular range. In time the word was 
used to signify the range itself, as in some of our 
mathematical dictionaries. The randon is used 
for the angle in both editions of Leonard Digges’s 
Stratiotikos (1579 and 1590), in his Pantometria 
(1571), and in various other English works. 

At what time the word became random I cannot 
tell. Ralphson (1702), Stone (1743), and Whis- 
ton and Ditton (1714), use the m; and all mean 
the range, and not its angle. 

I cannot find the word, as a term of artillery, 
either in French or Italian: but I have not made 
much search. It is certainly not used either by 
Tartaglia, or by Cyprian Lucar, his English trans- 
lator (1588). 

_ It is not easy to trace the modern meaning to 
its source with certainty. It is a very common 
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F notion that a gun is fired direct at the object to 
be hit. Perhaps those who had this notion, see- 
| ing a gun elevated, so as to be fired into the air, 
and said to be fired at a randon, might think this 
was the word for shooting upwards at nothing 
particular. All this may be matter of further in- 
quiry. A. De Morgan. 


THE 


One of the most remarkable municipal maces 
| now in existence is that belonging to the Lord 
Mayor of the city of London,—a relic, in its 
present shape, of the jeweller's work of the fif- 
teenth century, and probably in part of still 
greater antiquity. It has been represented in 
| the Illustrated London News, but more effectively 
in the Transactions of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society, vol. i. p. 356. A passage 
from the civic ordinale, or programme for the 
meetings of the Corporation throughout the year, 
there quoted, shows that it was termed the Scepter 
| at least as early as 1604; and we may therefore 
presume that it was the same ensign of authority 
which is mentioned in the following passage of 
Stowe’s Annales, where he is describing the Thanks- 
| giving procession of Queen Elizabeth to St. Paul's 
after the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588 :— 
“ Over the gate of Temple Bar were placed the waites 
of the Citie: and at the same bar the Lord Mayor and his 
brethren the Aldermen, in scarlet, received and welcomed 
her Majesty to her City and Chamber, delivering to her 
| hands the sceptre, which, after certain speeches had, her 
Highnes redelivered to the Mayor, and he again taking 
his horse, bare the same before her.” 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, in his Handbook for 
| London (1849, p. 804), from the Sceptre being 
| strange to him, has inserted in this passage be- 
| tween brackets the word [sword] ; because the 
| City Sword, and not the Sceptre, is now usually 
} 


CITY SCEPTRE. 





presented to the Sovereign upon his or her 
entrance into the City. In 1588 the Sword of 
State (not the City Sword) was borne before the 
| Queen by the Lord Marquess (of Winchester). 
Progresses, Sc. of Queen Elizabeth, ii. 542. 
| The City Sceptre, though of the highest curi- 
| osity as a work of ancient art, as I have already 
said, has latterly been little regarded. It has 
| always, however, been borne by the Lord Mayor 
at Coronations; and the portrait of the Right 
Hon. John Thomas Thorp (the Lord Mayor), 
represents him carrying it, in Sir George Nay- 
| lor's magnificent work on the Coronation « of King 
| George IV. At Pensax, an ancient mansion in 
Worcestershire, I last year saw an interesting 
portrait of Sir Allen Cotton, who was Lord 
Mayor at the Coronation of King Charles I, and 
which was painted to commemorate his attendance 
| on that occasion, in the full costume of his office, 
and bearing the City Sceptre. Sir Allen was the 
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father of Martha, wife of John Chitton, Esq., and 
mother of John Chitton, Esq.,of Pensax. (Bur! 
Landed Gentry.) Joun Goucu Nicuo.s. 





Hlinor Potes. 

Revier ror tHe Bewircurpv. —I forward the 

enclosed extract from a Surrey newspaper, as a 

curious instance of the superstition that still pre- 

vails in lower class 

and one worthy, I think, to 
; - ” 


pages of “N. & ¢ 


some places amongst the 
preserved in th 





“The other day a labouring man from Worplesdon 
called upon a chemist in Guildford, and grave ly informed 
him that his wife had been be i two years ago, and 
that she had remained in that ever sin h t 
the gr of her husband , and annoyar { 
her neighbours le said e had been informed 





that if he got a quarter of a pound of mercury, and mixed 


it up with the yoke of two egys, and gave a dose to his 


wife night and morning in water ‘over which the liv 
und the dead had been carried,’ she would soon recover. 
Of course the chemist tried to ridicule him out of | 
silly notion; but the foolish man went away as fully 


persuaded as before that his wife was bewitched, and 
avowing his intention « retting the mercury and the 


water before he quitted Guildford. 


Mercury, of cou 
commodity of magicians and those who deal 
mysteries; but my query is, What is the ground 
of the supposed magical power of “water over 
which the living and the dead have been carried ” 
Can it possibly have any connection with the 
richt of w Ly suppose d to exist— rightly or wronely 
I know not—where the living and dead have 
gone? This kind of water is, I believe, held in 
the same veneration in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. Jos. HARGROVE. 

Clare Coll. Cambridge. 


LONGEVITY In The Times of Jan. 21, 1863, 
the decease of persons who have attained the fol- 
lowing ages is recorded 

74, 72, 72, 72, 70,70. Four males and 
eleven females, in all fifteen persons. 
the high average of seventy-eight years ; and it is 
rather remarkable that the average of the femal 
life is not eighteen months greater than that of 
the males s contrary to the received opinion. 


W. Davis. 


has always formed a staple 





¥ 


92. 90, 82, 82, 82, 80, 78 
J2, JO, 82, 52, 82, , 43, 
45, 40 


This gives 


-There seems to be 
ag Linst the 

But G. Fischer 
a tract consisting 
lding plate of fac- 


Otp ALMANACS. 
doubt whether th 
Turks” of 1455 is an almanac. 
published in 1804 at Mayenc: 


of four leaves, and a large 


yee 
MmAvorTAtION 


simile, entit! d 

“ Not lu premier Monument Typographique en Ca- 
eactéres Mobil vee date connu jusqu’h ce jour Deé- 
rouvert «a Archives de l 
sibliot! 


Mavence et déposé a la 
Nationale de - 


Paris, 4 





The following is simile of th lines, which 

La } ] that ’ il i lm . 
make clear that an aimanac for 
the year 1457 

“ Coifictioés & oppos és solis et lune * * * * 

“In anno dni Mevcclvij cui ra diicalis xiiij aure? 
nis. 

“ Interualla ix ebdomide concurrentes una dies, 


rhis is considerably earlier than Regiomonta- 
nus, who only followed his immediate 
sors in the form in which he printed and pub. 
lished his almanac. Wa. Davis, 


predeces. 


Ronert Greene, THE Dramatist. — I subjoin 


two notices of Greene, which [ do not r¢ member 

to have seen quoted anywhere : — 

ind over, but is carried 
is many times 

1 become a Lady 


“She reads Green's works ¢ 


ver 
away with the Mirror of Knighthood ; 
esolv’d to runne out of her lte, 

Overburv’s “Charact« f a Chambermaid.” 


n. K, 2nd verse.) 


Errand.” 
( Chars 





wters, edit. 1632, si 
“If he can purchase but an ¢ 
In ’s own surmise hee’s straight 
But his opinion | can well e 
For Robert Greene doth say, a1 


Av 





vel Slop makes not a { an 
Time’s Metamorphosis, by It. Middleton 
of York (printed with his Epigrams 
und Satyres, ) 
Middleton’s allusion is of cow to Greene's 
Quip for an Upstart Courtier, 1592. It may be 
worth mentioning that Gabriel Harvey, in his 
opy of Gascoigne’s Posies, 1575 (now, i believe, 
in the Bodleian), wrote a MS. note instituting a 
comparison between the forlorn conditions of 
Gascoigne and Greene. ‘This note is, unless I am 
mistaken, printed entire in Bibliotheca Heberiana, 
part iv., art. “ Gascoigne’s Posies.” 


W. Carew Hazuirt. 


Curious Imprint. — 


‘The wishing Commonwealth’s Ma 1 queint Dia- 
logue between Cautious, a Countryman, and Wish lla 
Citizen Printed in the ye ‘D s, Trumpets, 


Pikes, and Muskets, 1642.” 

Jon J. Barpweitt Worxarp, M.A. 
It is curious to note the com- 
Crudas = immature, 


Crupe: Crue. 
mon origin of these words. 
unploughed. Cruor =wurder (Horace), and its 
Greek root xptos. ‘The moral is obvious. 

J. D. CAMPBELL. 


Glasgow. 


Quantity or “prrurra.” — A correspondent of 
the Gent. Mag. (vol. xlv. p. 330), after praising 
the Latin version of “A froggy would a wooing 
vo,” adds -unfortunately, however, a gross false 
quantity occurs in one of the stanzas, “ Vexat 
pituita molesta.” 

Now, it is true, that the firs 
is long, but why should it not be considered 4 
i in Horace? 


syllable of pitmta 


word of three syllables, as if must b 


lect 


nus nisi cum pituita molesta est.” 


Ep l 





. i, 1, last line. 
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The version appeared in the number for the 
preceding March. Unfortunately it contains also 
areal false quantity 

“Inde cito dom perventum est muris ad aulam. 
Cito, when an adverb, has always the 
evilable short. Sex Blan l’s E 


troduction, 1840. Ovid, to say nothing 


second 

ements, p. ix., In- 

of other 

nstantly makes it short 

capta pueila t is,” & 
Medea Jasoni, line 92. 


noes, Ci 


bhi forbidden 
to make { ng, ar d the old rule, “Q finita com- 
sunt,” is, so far at least, disregarded. pee 
Gent. Mag., p- 442. 

W. D. 


Mistakes or THE NoveELIsts There is a 
in Marryat’s Suarley-yow, which has 
been allowed to last even down to the shilling 
edition of last year. He vives all the childre n ol 
George and Anne to William and Mary. As in 
chap. 33, “of the many children born to the 
heretic William 
Duke 


( 
death of the 


Accordingly, in our public schools, it is 


volume of the 


eTross er? 


one only remains, th: 
f Gloucester”: and again (chap. 
young Duke of Glouces- 
mly surviving son of King William.” 
cock’s Headlor y Hall, ch. vi., the philo- 
are made to talk of the “ precession of the 
rs they mean the “ variation of the 
bliquity.” This mistake is enhanced by a setting 
of knowle« 
that “ Laplace has demonstrat: 
sion of the equinoxes is a regular equation of long 


period.” A. De Morean. 


f+ 





whel 


unusual in a novel; thus it is said 
1 that the preces- 





Queries. 
A SHORT RULE OF GOOD LIFI 


Some time ago I pure h ised a volume in MS., 
which is prefaced as follows: 


“ Distillers toyle and beate their busie braines, 


Elixir fair o {Juintessence to make; 
Which well ey inke w r pau 
Yf they performe the thin they 





id lengthen life and health, 
Uf tymes spend both, and wast their tyme and welth. 


1, rich, pretious proude of prise, 





Doe ouer perke most mightie monarks crownes, 
And make most me ull daungers to desy 

With life and lymbe to hazarde t 

And why but that th ull in sn ‘ 
More powre then things more base in larger sise ; 
An why then shoulde not thi small pamphlett seme, 
By far more right to haue farre mor estceme. 


“ Por all th things yf they be had at last, 


Serue but as staues to seruyle bodyes use, 


And ere they be possest, are wonne and past, 
And booteless helpes; their masters must refuse 
When as the (Quintessence this booke conteyns, 


And pearlesse gemme for euer more remaynes. 
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‘ A Collerie to cleare and thes t, 
\ ] to y | 


d l to! ) 1 arte, 
\ t 
= ' 
\ rare |} ruaty | ! * 
A water t it, an‘? i ba 
lo el to heale, to suple and to cure 








l ith soe true, 
iy ‘ 
t e the pur oulde, 
t we t Pallace Sy 
to behoulde, 
Is onlye usd to make t ind dores, 
And pret stor ! ! small, 
As ther may serue to | he walls withall. 
* ‘The reede, remember, put well in use, 
And haue it oft in hande, more oft in hart 
I profitt small or non it will procure 
rill Wy ] ye take the understandinge parte. 
No more than druggs or f will stand in steade, 
rill they be it u r els to feede. 
lake men a tast, and tr ' te it 
. lyve in loue, which k to | blisse 
“Fis 
‘ Conuertantur « oderunt Sion.” 


the foundation and the 
ions on Christian du- 
hich feasts, confes- 


The work 
rules thereof, with dissert 
ties, an order for holy day 
ion, considerations to ttle the mind in the 
course of virtue, devotion to saints, and other ex- 

cises of devotion. The MS. is written in a 
good round hand on 91 pages, 8vo. size. 

In the same hand is written a title as follows: 


proceed 





“The Manner of the apprehension of Margaret Cl, 


rowe, late of Yorke, in the vere of our Saviour’ 
Incarnation, 1586, and the 28th of the reigne of Queens 
liz: bein » 10 day of March, with her Arreigement, 





lemnatid and executi 

This account takes up 35 pages, and is in a 
different handwriting. 

In the year 1849 was published The Life and 
Death of Margaret Clitherow, the Martyr of 
York, now first published from the original MS., 
and edited by William Nicholson. Lond 
12mo, Richardson. Dated from Thelwall Hall, 
Cheshire, and approved by Bishop Ullathorne. 
In the preface it is stated to be written by the 
Rev. John Mush, her spiritual director, who died 
in 1617, and the MS. to be in the possession of 
Peter Middleton, Esq., of Stockeld Park, York- 
shire. This copy does not quite agree with the 
printed history. Drake does not make mention of 
the occurrence, and the Surtees Society's Volume 
of D positions does not commence before the 
seventeenth century. Having given a description 
of this MS. volume, can any one give me informa- 
tion as to the author of the Devotions called The 
Rule of Life ? Epwarp Harmsrons. 

Horton Hall. 


Arxinson, Governor or Senecar, — Could 
any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” inform me if any 


person of the name of Atkinson was at any time 
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governor of, or otherwise connected with, the 
colony of Senegal, in Africa. 
C. H. Firzno.vanp. 
Lorp Airtn’s CompLAiInts.—Some years ago, 
in the British Museum, in some book of ballads, 
when hunting for something else, I found the fol- 


lowing lines. Who was Lord Airth? What was 
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his complaint ? and who is the author of this beau- | 


tiful piece of poetical expression? I saw it at- 
tributed to Lord Brooke, the friend of Sidney. 
“If these sad thoughts could be expressed, 
Wharwith my mind in now possessed, 
My passion might, disclosed, have rest, 
My griefs relieved micht flee. 
“ My sichs are fled, no teirs now rin, 
But swell to whelm my soul within, 
How pitiful the case I’m in, 
Admire but do not trie,” &c. 
Frank Howarp. 


(3*¢ S. IV. Sepr. 5, '63, 


Tue Game or Cricxet.—Strutt, in his Sports 
and Pastimes (book u. ch. iii. sect. 19) holds to 
the opinion that the game of cricket originated 
from the older game of “ Club Ball,” in which a 
ball was struck from a straight bat; and admits 
himself unable to trace the name, “ Cricket,” be. 
yond the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The following extract from the Constitu- 
tion Book of Guildford, as transcribed in Russell's 
History of that town (1801), shows the name to 
have been in use at least as early as the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and, by inference, much 
earlier. 

In some legal proceedings in respect to “A 
Garden withelde from the Towne,” anno 40th 
Elizabeth,— 


“John Derrick, gent, one of the queene’s majestie’s 


| coroners of the County of Surrey, aged 59, saith this land 


Bean Feast. —A practice prevails in the me- | 


tropolis of England—that of giving an annual 
banquet or feast to the employed in their es- 
tablishments, to which in some instances the prin- 
cipal customers are invited to contribute and 
attend. I have, on invitation, attended one this 
summer, which took place at Rye House, and 
consisted of a substantial dinner, the company 
playing at cricket and other games, both before 
and after. What I wish to inquire is simply, 
why it is called a bean feast? I asked this at 


before mentioned lett to John Parvish, Innholder, de. 
ceased ; that he knew it for fifty years or more. 

“It lay waste and was used and occupyed by the in- 
habitants of Guldeford to saw timber in, and for sawpits, 
and for makinge of frames of timber, for the said in- 
habitants. 

“ When he was a scholler in the free school of Gulde- 


| forde, he and several of his fellowes did runne and play 


the time, but no one could give me the informa- | 


T. B. 


Surxesny Berner, Lorp Mayor anno ML. 
ror Lonpon, 1755-6.— What was the connection 
between this alderman and his namesake the Pres- 
byterian sheriff in 1680, who was tried for an 
assault at Southwark when a candidate for that 
borough, and was .the author of several political 


tion. 


pamphlets ? In his Vindication, published in 1681, | 


Sheriff Bethel describes himself as a bachelor; 
but as his decease did not happen till 1695, the 
Lord Mayor may have been his son or grandson. 
Query, which? Alderman Bethel died in 1758. 
Juxta Turrim. 


Boswei.t.— Where did those diligent and ac- 
curate compilers, the Messrs. Chambers, obtain 
their anecdote (Encyclopedia, vol. iv. art. “ Exe- 
cution”), of Boswell’s riding to Tyburn in the 
sume mourning-coach with the murderer Hack- 
man, the ordinary of Newgate, and a turnkey ? 


Seasoned as he was to the periodical gaol-de- | 


liveries which in his day “emptied our prisons 
into the grave,” I hardly think that he would have 
out-Selwyned Selwyn by an “ excursion” to the 
gallows, hearsed at the side of a living murderer. 
Our amateur des hautes cwuvres was a social, 
kindly-natured man; but the depths of the human 
heart are not easily sounded, E. L. S. 


there at crickett and other plaies. 

“ And also that the same was used for the baytinge of 
beares in the said towne, until the said J. Parvish did 
inclose the said parcell of land.” 

Is not the game, as now played, as well as the 
name, of much earlier origin than is generally 
supposed ? D. M. Srevens. 

Guildford. 

Court Costumes or Louis XIII. or France. 
[ shall feel obliged by any one directing me to 3 
work containing engravings of the above costumes. 


A. D. 


Dates Wantep.—I am anxious to discover 


| the respective months of the year 1173 in which 


the two following events took place: — 
1. The betrothal of John, afterwards King, to 
Alice or Agnes of Maurianna. 
2. The death of William Earl of Gloucester, 
the father of Isabel, wife of King John. 
HERMENTRUDE. 
Peter Dos.—While on board a steamer going 
from the Loffoden Islands to Trondhjem in July 


| last, we passed a great number of the Nordland 


Jaegts engaged in carrying dried fish from Ham- 
merfest to Bergen. Many of these vessels had a 
square piece of black cloth in one corner of the 


| mainsail, which, I was informed, was placed ther 


in memory of a poet named Peter Dos, who for- 

merly lived in the northern part of Norway. 
Where can I obtain information about Peter 

Dos ? ALGERNON Brent. 


Rev. Witttam Eastmeap. — This gentleman, 
who was a Dissenting minister at Kirby Moorside, 
Yorkshire, was author of Historia Ricvallensis, 
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1824, 8vo, and died about fifteen years since. I 
am anxious to know the exact date of his death, 
and shall be glad of any other particulars re- 


specting him. S. Y. R. 


Epear. — 1. What was the baptismal name of 


the father of Richard Edgar, who married the 
coheiress of Ros of Sanquhar ? 
2. Who was the successor of this Richard ? 


3. Who were the two following successors of 


John Edgar, of Wedderlie, who confirms in 1384 
a certain surrender made by R. Edgar in 1379 ? 

4. Was Adam Edgar (living in 1476) the grand- 
father or great grandfather of Oliver Edgar, who 
married in 1564 Margaret Pringle ? 


5. Who are named as the nephews of Edgar of 


Wedderly in the suit terminated in 1663, by a 
judgment of the Court of Session ? 

6. Squair Men.—Who were the “Squair Men” 
of Dumfries, mentioned in the will of an Edgar in 
the seventeenth century ? Spr. 


Pripeaux Errincton.—I recently met with a 
copy of a work entitled, New Copies in Verse for 
the Use of Writing Schools, consisting of fifty- 
three alphabets, &c. &c., 8vo, published at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 1734, and written by Prideaur 
Errington. Is the book of any value? Who was 
the author? and in what way did he obtain the 
name of Prideaux as a Christian name, as I can 
find no intermarriage between the families in any 
pedigree that I have access to? Was the author 
of the family of Errington of High Warden, 
Northumberlar.d ? G. P. L. 

Tue Frevr-pe-Lis rorsippen 1x France 
(2S. xi. 167, 298.) —Has the decree of the Paris 
Court of Cassation in 1861, by which jewellers 
and others were cautioned that it was unlawful 


to introduce the fleur-de-lis into any piece of 


jewellery, &e., been repealed? In the jewellers’ 
shops in the Palais Royal at present, the fleur-de- 


lis is very generally to be seen in the form of 


brooches, sleeve-links, scarf-pins, &c. 
J. Woopwarp. 

Laurence Hatstev. — Information is desired 
respecting Laurence Halsted, Keeper of the Re- 
cords in the Tower of London. According to 
Dr. Whitaker (History of Whalley, 3rd ed. 383), 
he was son of John Halsted by his first wife 
Hester, daughter of William Cooke of Manches- 
ter; was born in 1638, married Alice, daughter 
of John Barcroft, Esq., and had issue John and 
Laurence, who died infants, and Charles, born 
1675. Dr. Whitaker says that the Keeper of the 
Tower Records was so steady a Loyalist as to be 


excepted, according to Whitelock, out of all acts of 


indemnity in the treaties between Charles L and 
the Parliament. If he were born in 1638, he was 
only about eleven years old when Charles I. was 
decapitated. C. H. & THompson Cooper. 
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“ He DIED AND SHE MARRIED THE Barner.” 
Where can I find that strange medley some- 
times attributed to Dean Swift, who is said to 
have extemporaneously invented it in retaliation 
for being asked a conundrum at 2 dinner-party ? 
I once heard it repeated by a gentleman, whose 
memory now fails to give more than an isolated 
sentence here and there, such as : — 

“A man went into a barber’s shop to be shaved, . 

‘ ‘ ‘ went into the garden and dug 
potatoes till the gunpowder ran out of his shoes . . . 
He died and she married the barber.—What’'s that?” 

R. F. C. 

INscRIPTION ON CrosTHWAITE Font. — On the 
lower edge (chamfered) of the bowl of the font in 
Crosthwaite church, Keswick, runs, or rather ran, a 
double inscription. That on the cardinal faces 
has been purposely erased, probably about 1550. 

The other inscription is — 

“ Orate : p aia: diti : Thom : de : Khede (?) : olim : eccle- 
sie: huius: Vicarii.” 

I am uncertain about “ Khede,” and commend 
it to antiquarian tourists. But I want to know, 
1. Is there a place, whose medieval Latin 
name was “ Khede,” or anything like it? and 2. 
Is there any list of vicars of Keswick? The font 
seems to have been carved late in Edward IIL’s 
reign. E. H. Know es. 


IsaBEL OF GLOUCESTER: ONE MORE QuERY.— 

“ King John,” says Speed, “ divorced Hawisia his wife 
by advice of Philip King of France, as too neere of bloud, 
by sentence of the Archbishop and Bishops of Burdeaux, 
Poyctoirs, and Xanton.” (P. 496.) 

Stow says :— 

“ He was there [i. e. in France] by the hands of Helias 
Archbishop of Burdeaux, and the Bishops of Poytiers and 
Scone, diuorced from his wife Isabell, daughter to Robert 
Earle of Gloucester, because of neerenesse of bloude.” 

IIave we any reason to suppose, from this, that 
Isabel had accompanied John into France? Does 
the Romish law of divorce require the presence 
of both parties, or even of one, when sentence of 
divorce is pronounced? I should also be glad to 
know if any other chronicler than Speed has 
named the King of France as John’s adviser in 
this matter? and what place do “ Xanton” and 
indicate ? The divorce of John and 
Isabel must have taken place between the 2nd of 
May, 1200 —on which day he returned to Nor- 
mandy (see the curious Itinerary of King John, 
Archeologia, vol. xxii.)—and the 24th of August, 
when he married Isabelle d’Angouléme. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


“ Scone ” 


Lapy Catuerine Repecca Manners is stated 
by Watt to have been author of poems 1793-1799. 
Who was she ? > & 3 


Sr. Parrick AND THE SuHamrockx.—I am much 
obliged to your correspondent F.C. H. for having 
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answered my queries respecting venomous rep- 
tiles in Ireland. The following extract from an 
article on “Sacred Trees and Flowers” in the 
number of The Quart rly (July, 1863, p. 
246), suggests another Query, which probably F. 
C. I. will be able to answer : — 


*The trefoil, or ‘Herb 
terest from the use, which, 
by St. Patrick (althoug 
in none of the Lives — not 
dary — printed by Col 
Divine mystery of the 

enerally recognised as the Irish emblem, is that of th 
white clover; but the name, shamrock (Seam-rog), seems 
ye generic, and is applied also to the purple clove r, the 
speedwell, the pimpern 


last 


lrinity,’ has an especial in 
as tradition was made 
rh the story is to be found 
even the last and most legen- 
tration of the 


rrinity. The leaf, which 


isserts, 


use of 





n), as an ill 
is now 





el, and the wood-sorrell,’ 


[ propose this Query : If, as the writer of the 
article asserts, no mention 
Patrick of his having made use of 


the Bl 


is made in the 
the “sham- 

Trinity, 
J. Daron. 


an illustration of 
how did the tradition arise ? 


_ 
rock is 


Porngeen. — The Emperor Julian enriched the | 
composition of 


Valhalla of royal poets by the 
two epigrams. (Judliani Op ra, Paris, 1583, p. 
87.) One of on corn-wine, Eis olvoy am 
xpl@nc, in which he contrasts the nectarine flavour 
of the grape with the goatlit relish of the corn- 
wine, Kewvos véxrap, ob Tpayov. is not this 
manifestly the veritab le dram 
of which would have nice ‘ly settled the imperial 
stomach after a 


these is 


Now, 
pothe en, & copious 


surfeit of the crass and sugared 


Byzantian ? J. L. 
Dublin 
Prayers ror Tur Derap. Daill’s work 


The Right Use of the Fathers, published in the 
seventeenth century, it is said (Smith’s trans. ed 
Jekyll, Bohn, 1843, p- 325) that the Church of 
Rome has abolished, the custom of prayers for the 
saints departed. It m ry be my ignorance, but I 
do not understand this, and I shall be 
liged by an explanation in your pages. 
for the dead generally is of 
the Church of Rome, and ,l1 presume 
been. Are the “saints,” or the “orthodox,” or 
those who have “ departed in the faith ” 
so described in Daillc’s quotations), 
ception ? 

Hag ley, 


much ob- 
Prayer 
enjoined ‘by 
ulways has 


course 


(variously 
made an ex- 
LYTTELTON. 
Stourbride 


Rippis RuymMt Timpvuctoo. — What is 
the answer to the following ? — 


“My first, invisible as air, 
Apportions things of earth by line and square. 
rhe soul of pathos, eand wit, — 

My second shows each passion’s changeful fit. 
My whole, though motionless, declares 
In many ways how everybody 


While on such 
heard 


€ lou ce 


fares.” 


add that I have 
dozen quarters that I am 


a subject, I 
from at least 


lives of 
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the author of a rhyme to JZimbuctoo which has 


amused many. The rhyme is as follows: — 
I would I were a cassowary, 
On the plains of Timbuctoo ; 
I'd catch and eat a missionary, 


Legs and arms and hymn-book too. 


This is not mine; but I believe 
first dozen who heard it. A. Dr 


I was one of the 
Moreay. 
—Is that the 


Wouirensatt! a War Cry. mean- 


ine of the following note ? — 


“ The ground-plot of Whitehall. Thus much I thought 
owing to the venerable memory of that name, which is 
ever the word at sea with British ships, and which makes 


the whole world tremble.”—Stukeley, /tin. Curiosum, fol., 
1776, Pref. 

The first edition of his work was in 
been suggested, whether the above has any con- 
nection with the cry, “ York! you're wanted.” 


Whitehall was originally called York House. 
W. P. 


Prices. —I should be 
who can answer the 


1724. It has 


Wives or Eneuisn 
greatly obliged to any one 
following Queries : — 

l. Elizabeth de Burgh, 


wife of Lionel Duke of 


Clarence.—Miss Strickland says she was buried 
at Clare Priorv. The will of John Earl of Pem- 
broke (Nichols’s Royal Wills, p- 92), orders that 


his tomb be made like the tomb of * Elizabeth de 
Burugh, ge gist a la Menoresse en Loundre hors 
de Algate.” Was this the izabeth ? and 
was her cx afterwards Clare 
Priory r 

2. Mary Bohun, first wife of Henry IV. 
accounts be found ? 
names of the mothers of all 
Sybill Robert 


same Ek] 
rpse removed to 
Where 
may her wardrobe 

3. Required, the 


the following Princesses: » wife of 


Duke of Normandy ; Isabel Marshal, first = 
of Richard, Duke of Cornwall and King of the 
Romans; Beatrice of Cologne, third wife of re 
same; Mary or Margaret de Ros, second wife of 





Thomas Duke of Norfolk ; Margaret Wake, wife 
of Edmund Earl of Kent; Joan Holland, 
wife of Edmund Duke of York; Jaquetta 

Luxemburg, wife of John Duke of Bedford; 
Eleanor Cobham, wife of Humphrey Duke of 


second 


| Gloucester. 


kind, or reference 0 
ye ] ] 


obtaine “i. 18 aiso de@- 


f Co- 


4. Information of any 
sources whence it might be 
sired respecting Isabel Marshall, Beatri 
logne, M: argaret Wake, and Joan Holl uni a. 

If the : 
regarded as of sufficient interest for 
in“ N. & Q.,” I should be grateful 
addressed privately, through the publishers. 


answers to these Queries should not be 
publication 
to receive any, 


HeRMENTRUDE- 
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Queries with Answers. 


Srr Francis Drake (3* S. iii. 506.)—In a 
visit paid last autumn to St. Budeaux Church 
to Saltash, at a great height, overlook- 
ing the beautiful scenery of the Tamar), the 
rector, among other civilities bestowed upon me, 


(opposit« 


though a complete stranger, showed me the Parish 
Register. Amongst the marriages is recorded that 


of — 
“Francis Drake and Marye Newman, July 4, 1569.” 


Again, amongst the burials,— 


Januarie 2 
D., Knight.” 
I should like to see these facts reconciled with 


the 


the “ Legend of Sir 





‘rancis Drake.”’ 
Joun A. C. Vincent. 
9), Great Russell Street. 


We have submitted this Query to a lit 
" 


who has been enga some time upon 





red for 





r Fr is Drake, and in reply 

rs of St. Budeaux have reveal 

ry interesting fact in the privat fe of tl 
At least, 1 am not aw that any of his biog have 
rded any marria f Drake, excepti t! 





eiress Of Combe Sydenham. As to reconciling t OpU 


nt in Devon and Somerset, it would 





























! ta Su things, as vou well know, 
i hav it very v four If any basis 
lly exist I t t é€ in question, it w 
iredly be for that in t first ed county; w ‘ 
Sir Francis was born, resided wher active service, 
» 48 NOW al irs, first marned. the legend refers, 
fore, to his first w Mary Newman. In the Devon- 
version of it, t na is well of the lady as of the 
of the startling event are prudently omitted. Th 
t of Sir Fra having taken a second wife from 
8 t, sufficiently accounts for the transplanting (si 
peak ) of the mi ulous tale into that county, and for 
its subsequent embellishments But the most re- 
rkable circumstance in connection with this newlv- 
red | g the per | history of the grea 
reumnavigator t at the f his first marria 
st have | absolutely penniless! In tl preced 
r (1568), he had t his all by the treachery of th 
Spaniards in S J le Ulloa; and, contrary to that 
e by which his other 3 in life wer chara 
sed, he seems t ive atched a temporary comfort 
matrimony. I say ‘temporary comfort,’ because i: 
autumn of the sam vear 1569) he made a secr 


yage to the West Indies, and repeated it twice in the 


ving year, * t« un intelligence ’ of his enemies thers 
re systematically attacking them; and, as Camden re 
» “ got some store of money by playi the seaman and 
; ‘ nitting reprisals upon Don Martin H 
, the treacherous Viceroy of Mex Mary N 
| have ascertained, was a person of very huml 
she s ten months to participate in the 
nh igr ‘ her husband Any additional facts 
g hi I need scarcely a 1 ter na 
able t 


P i 
ORTER, WHERE FIRST SOLD. — Outside 
diichouse called the “Blue Last,” and situate 


Curtain R vad (the neighbourho l of the an- 
Curtain Theatre), Shoreditch, is a board 
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which for many years past has 
ing inscription: “The House where porter was 
first sold.” IT shall be clad to know whether there 
is or not any truth in this statement. If it be a 
fiction, it will not be the 


has be 


borne the follow- 


first historical one which 
1 published by a tavern sign-board. 
Epwarp J. Woop. 





[It was in the year 172 

rewhouse was on the east side « High Street, Shore- 
litch, conceived the idea of making a liquor which should 
partake of the united flavours of ale, beer, : 

| which he called Entire, or Entire butts. It 
been called Porter, 





either from its havir eel com- 





drink of the porters, or from Harwood sending it 
ound to his customers by men who, when they knocked 
at the doors, called out Porter; meaning thereby not th 
drink, but themselves, its porters or carriers, Accordi 
to Leigh (quoted in Haydn’s Dict. of Dates) it was first 
retailed at the Blue J] Curtain Road. Gutteridge, a 





native of Shoreditch, thus pra this bev 


“ Tlarwood, my townsman, he i 
Porter to rival wine, and quen 
Porter, which spreads it 
Whose rept 

\s long as porter shall pres 


Let all with gratitud 


itation rises m¢ 





| irish name 


he author of 


Satrreicat Eprraru. — Who is 
the lines ending _ 
“ Who never said a foolish tl . 
And never did a w n 
At which of our kings was this witticism levelled ? 
Beta. 


his satirical epitaph was written upon Charles II., as 
s said, at his own reques by h favourite t Lar! of 
Riochester 
“ Here lies our sovereig the King, 





Charles wittily replied, “was easily 


accounted for—his d rse Was his own, his actions 
ver ! ministry’s.”—Hume’s History of England, Vill, 


Batre or Worcester, 1651. Are there any 
regimental lists of otlicers who were on the side of 
Charles LI. at this battle, and where may they be 


Canon P I. F 
found o Fe 





I names of the general ¢ rs of the army raised in 
Scotland bv Charles I] givel 1 The Boscobel racts, 
d | J. Hughes, | Sy Sos, p. 192, v Lieut.- 
Gen. David Lesley, Lic G M é 


airn), Major-Gen. Massey, Major-Gen. 





mal For the names of those who joined the 
at Worcester, see pp. 194, 199, 2 
Corn. Scuon us. — Can you give me any ac- 
count of C. Schoneus, a (Dutch?) author who 
published Terentius Christianus, containing two 
Latin dramas, “ Tobreus” and “ Juditha,” 1575 ? 
R. newts. 


Cornelius Schor s, a dist | poet, and Rector 
of the School at Haarlem, was born at Gouda in South 
Holland, and died Nov. 28, 1611, in his seventy-first: year. 
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| 
He wrote, 1. Terentius Christianus, Antwerp, 1570; Lond. 
1595; Amsterdam, 1629; Frankfort, 1712. 2. Elegies and 
Epigrams. 3. A Grammar of the Latin Tongue. See 
Benthem, Hollandischer Kirchen- und Schulen-Staat; 
Andrea, Bibliotheca Belgica; Keenig, Bib. vet. et nova; 
Swertius, Athena Belgica. } 

Joseru Harpur, LL.D. — This gentleman, de- 
scribed as of Trinity College, Cambridge, is men- 
tioned by Watt as author of an Essay on Cri- 
ticism, 1810. We do not find his name in the 
List of Cambridge graduates. Any information 
respecting him will be acceptable. 

C. H. & Tuomrpson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 

[ Joseph Harpur was of Trinity College, Oxford, B.C.L. 
Noy. 12, 1806; D.C.L. June 10, 1813. Catalogue of Ox- 
ford Graduates, ed. 1815, p. 173.) 


Replies. 
THE KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS OF ST. JOHN OF 
JERUSALEM. 
(3 S. iv. 92.) 

I shall take advantage of a personal appeal, 
addressed to me by your correspondent An On- 
SERVER, to express my great disappointment that 
the strictures of Hisroricus, ScruTator, and 
others, have failed to draw from the Society calling 
themselves the “ Illustrious and Sovereign Order 
of Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, | 
Anglia,” any tangible proof or evidence of the 
justice of their claim to be considered a legiti- 
mate branch of the famous Order, whose title and 
attributes they have assumed. 

Masor Porter and Antiquarivs, in taking up 
the gauntlet, have indeed declaimed in lofty lan- 
guage, but have adduced nothing in support of 
their cause beyond what their Synoptical Sketch 
had previously put forward; with what amount 
of claim to credit, Historicus and ScrutTator 
have sufliciently demonstrated. 

Major Porter, in his reply to Hisroricus, 
has not condescended to enlighten us on the rea- 
sons that induced him to change his opinion of 
the legitimacy of the soi-disant Langue of Eng- 
land expressed in the History of the Knights of 
Malta. He considers it enough for us to know, 
that, although an opinion adverse to their claims 
did once prevail in his mind, yet, having further 
considered the subject and held converse with 
some leading members of the Langue, he had be- 
come so satisfied with the justice of those claims 
as to enroll himself a member of the Society ; 
and even make amends, in the second edition of 
his work, for untoward remarks regarding them 
expressed in the first, &e., &c. 

With your permission I will explain, as briefly 
as possible, why I feel so much disappointed that 
the gallant Masor has not been more explicit and 
communicative on the subject. 


In the year 1858, the Langue did me the 
honour to nominate me their Commissioner, to 
lay before the Lieutenant of the Magistery and 
Sacred Council of the Order of St. John, in 
Rome, an application on their part for some re- 
cognition by the supreme authority of the Order, 

I was, at the same time, presented with a copy 
of the Synxoptical Sketch, and instructed by the 
Grand Secretary to consider it a text-book for 
general reference ; and a vade-mecum, from whence 
to glean all the information concerning the Langue 
and its claims that I might require in dealing 
with the S. Council. 

In the course of my diplomatic doings I was 
frequently questioned as to the antecedents of the 
Langue, and more especially as to the authority 
on which their pretensions to be considered legi- 
timate were founded. Being totally ignorant of 
everything concerning the body of which I was 
the representative, and finding the Synoptical 
Sketch quite insufficient to furnish any satisfactory 
reply, either to myself or to my interrogators, I 
was driven in my perplexity to apply to the late 
Sir Richard Broun, the Grand Secretary of the 
Langue, as well as to other old and distinguished 
members of that fraternity, for some evidence and 
vouchers for their claims more respectable than 
what I could derive from the brochure above 
mentioned. 

Sir Richard’s reply may be thus condensed :— 
He had no proofs to produce, and despaired of 
procuring me any; that, from 1835 to 1858, he 
had been trying to make himself acquainted with 
the early history of the Langue, but without suc- 
cess ; that after the death of the Grand Prior Sir 
Robert Peat, in 1837, he (Sir R. B.) discovered 
that the documents connected with the revival 
of the Langue were scattered about in many 
hands, and, as he feared, for the most part lost or 
destroyed ; that possibly some might be in pos 
session of the family of the “ Agent General” em- 
ployed by the (soi-disant) French Capitular Com- 
mission, viz. a tailor, named Currie: some, again, 
had passed away with the late Mr. B., ci-devant 
Grand Secretary ; and some might be, probably, 
found with a distinguished literary member of 
the Langue, &c., &c.* In short, I was given to 
understand that I must not expect anything more 
presentable than what the Synoptical Sketch al- 
forded. Your readers will, therefore, imagine 
how eagerly I looked for the proofs—so powerful, 
efficacious, and convincing in his case—that Ma- 
jor Porter had been so fortunate as to discover; 
but which Sir Richard Broun’s efforts for more 
than twenty years, with all his experience and 
advantages as Grand Secretary and_ principal 
working member of the Langue, to back those 
efforts, had failed to bring to light. 


* Letter of Sir R. Broun, penes meipsum, 
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The negotiations in which I had the honour to 
figure as Commissioner broke down entirely ; but 
I think the Langue will do me the justice to 
allow, from no fault of mine. I regretted the 
catastrophe then, as I do now. As to one cause 
of the failure, I will say a few words in reply 
to the observation of AnTiquarRivus: that “the 
Roman Council was quite as willing as the Eng- 
lish Chapter, that an amalgamation of the respec- 
tive bodies should take place.” ANTIQUARIUS is 
ignorant of the principal cause of such willingness. 
It was because the S. Council unhesitatingly re- 
ceived for.truth the assertion, put forth with un- 
blushing effrontery, passim, in the Synoptical 
Sketch, and other publications of the Langue — 
endorsed by the Grand Priors, men of note and 
position, who presided at their chapters, reiterated 
in their “ Declaratory Resolutions” —impressed 
upon me, their Commissioner, by repeated instruc- 
tions from their Grand Secretary, as a powerful 
argument to urge in my dealings with the S. 
Council in their behalf, and solemnly averred in 
an address to the S. Council itself, from the Chap- 
ter of the Langue, dated from “ St. John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, 14th July, 1858 ;” and signed on the 
part of that Society by Dr. James Burnes, “ Pre- 
ceptor of Scotland,” &c., &c., President; Sir 
Richard Broun, Bart., “ Grand Secretary ;” Tho- 
mas ‘Troughear Williams, “ Knight of the Golden 
Spur, Count of the Lateran, Chancellor, Grand 
Cross of St. John of Jerusalem ;” J. A. Wilson, 
“Knight of the Legion of Honour, Knight of the 
Golden Spur, Grand Cross of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem, Commendator of Quenyngton, and Sub-prior 
of Clerkenwell” : 
4th and Sth Philip and Mary had been solemnly 
revived, and that the English Langue had been 
legally constituted a corporate body by certain oaths, 
de fideli administratione, taken before Sir Thomas 
Denman, Lord Chief Justice of England, in open 
court, by Sir Robert Peat, as Grand Prior, §c. 
§e. ! 

I will here candidly confess, that my knowledge 
of the law regarding lapsed corporations was not 
sufliciently profound to detect the absurdity of 
this audacious statement; and it may easily be 
imagined that the information on the same sub- 
ject, possessed by the German and Italian com- 
manders composing the S. Council, was not 
superior to mine; so, for reasons that in no way 
concern the present discussion, they were for a 
while disposed to look favourably upon the pro- 
posal.* However, shortly after the negotiation 
commenced, the magisterial secretary was de- 
puted to visit England to inquire into that and 
other pleas advanced by the Langue, as claims 
‘or recognition ; and the unhappy result was, that 

* The difference in the question of an amalgamation 
with a legally constituted corporation, and with the Langue 
s they really were and continue to be, needs no comment. 


that the lapsed corporation of the | 
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immediately on the return of the secretary to 
Rome, the negotiation itself came to an abrupt 


termination. 
I have had many opportunities afforded me of 


| examining the records, preserved in the Chancel- 


lerie of the Order at Rome, that concern the 
appointment of the famous Commission of Paris ; 
its rise, labours, decline, and final extinction, with 


other documentary evidence, fully bearing out 


| the account given of it by your correspondents 


Histroricus and Scrurator. It is a curious fact, 


| not mentioned by any of your correspondents, 
| but which alone would be sufficient to nullify all 


the acts of the soi-disant Capitular Commission to 
whom the Langue owes its existence, that there 
was not a single Knight of Justice, with one un- 
fortunate exception, and but an_ insignificant 


| number of Knights of Devotion and Grace, among 


| 


those who declared themselves a permanent Com- 
mission, when the faculties were withdrawn, by 
which the original Commission was established. 
The majority of the insubordinates were subaltern 
officials — secretaries, registrars, an abbé or two, 
and the like. I need not observe that the Knights 
of Devotion are merely an honorary body, with 
no power whatever to form Commissions, or act 
in any way as regular members of the Order. 
The solitary exception I have alluded to was 
the octogenarian commander, Dienne; who, by 
the influence of a near relative—one of the young 


| refractory Knights of Devotion — was, in his do- 


tage, induced to sanction with his honoured and 
respectable name many of their acts which his 
unimpaired reason would never have consented 
to. One of the most harmless of their doings, 
during their short though mischievous career, was 
this imaginary revival of the English Language. 
Not knowing at what precise point truth becomes 
libel, and exposes the teller thereof to the fangs 
of “old Father Antic, the law,” I shall refrain 
from further description of the exploits of this 
exemplary body. J.d. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


STRANGE DERIVATIONS: TREACLE. 
(3"¢ S. iv. 135.) 

“ Les anciens ont autrefvis donné le nom de Thériaque 

& plusieurs compositions aprés avoir bien éprouvé la vertu 


; , : : 1 
qu’elles pouvoient avoir contre les venins: j:sque-la 


| qu’ils ont donné le nom de Thériaque & quatre drogues 


| toute sorte d’animaux, mais 


jointes ensemble, et mesmes ils l’ont donné @ 


une seule, 
car ils ont appellé l’ail la Thériaque des pauvres. Et de 
la il assert, que nous n’aurons pas beaucoup de peine a 


juger, que les vertus que la Thériaque a pour combattre 


} 


sorte de 


venins luy peuvent 


et pour surmonter toute 
(Juelques-uns s’atta- 


avoir acquis en partie ce nom-la. 
chans aux mots, ont tiré son nom de @ypilov, qui signifie 
feram, c'est & dire, une beste farouche, pour denoter que 


‘la Theériaque est propre non seulement contre le venin de 


aussi contre une infinitie de 








mala s 3 < pa i bestes fare 1€s 
D’autres ont cri aq Androma t lu changer | 
n 1 Mit t iN Dh A « is 

vil i1uxquelles ilaa i ) et ie 
quel il a ajoute \ 1 base pr I tt 


position, Cette p la plus raison 

toutes, puisque la Thériaque n’a me! e prend: 
m-li que lorsque la chair des viperes est entré dans s 

composition.” (Ch. i » 9.) — HMistoir Naturelle des 


Animaur, des Plantes, et des Mineraux, qui entrent dans la 





Composition de Thériaque d’ Andromachus, by Moyse 
Charas, lun des Apoticaires Mons wile Du 
Or! s, fi 1 lu Rov 12™°, pp. 310. Par 
1GGR 


I do not know whether the book from which I 
have copied the above is scarce. I saw it on 
stall a few days ago, and should have passed it 
over but for the “treacle question.” It has a 
frontispiece representing a beaver, several snakes, 
ind herbs which are used in the « ymposition. <A 
list of the ingredients, to the number of sixty- 
‘ven, is given in the fourth chapter. So far as I 
can judge, the medicine would be innocent and 
not very nasty, under the liberty allowed wit 
the last: “ Vini generosi quantum satis.” 

Moyse Charas must have been very superior to 
his contemporary apothecaries. His style is cl 
and neat, and he puts the substance of each 
chapter at its head in very fair 
thus : — 


Latin sapphic 3 
i 


“Du VIN, Cc. LXXI 

Si celebrato careas Falerno 
Limpidum queres, validumque vinur 
Collibus nascens, silices et inter, 
1 ‘ ” 


Sous ad ortum 


Moyse Charas has been apothecary mar 
years, and has assisted in making theriacum undet 
the best masters at Marseilles, Lyons, and Mont- 
pellier. He is engaged in preparing a hundred 
pounds of it, which will soon be ready for sale 
and he hopes that the physicians will not quit 
their own department, which they understand, to 
meddle with inferior branches which, for want of 
experience, they cannot Perhaps there was ir 
France at that time some such feeling between 
the two ranks of the medical prot ssion as that t 
which we are indebted for The Dispe nsary. 

If Charas made theriacum according to his book, 
he must have been 


very honest man; as many 
of the ingredients were expensive, and their ab- 
sence could not be detected by analysis. H 
eems to be trustworthy, and t » deserib ] 
what he has Having exc 
bounds, I will mention only one thing more. | 
knew that the beavers had been inhabitar of 
the banks of the Rhone; but thought they had 
left, or been killed ther ». before the middle of th 
seventeenth century. Charas says they we 
often taken there; that he had a live one which 
he bought for three crowns of the 


clear]; 


“cd “id my usual 


seen. 


peasant who 
caught it; and that no physician ought to be ig- 


norant of the quality of animals so near and so 
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bundant. Had they departed when beaver hats 
- s 5 


came into fashion ! FirzHorkiys, 


TREACLE, AND OYSTER GROTTOES, 
140.) 


(3" §S. iv. 135, 
In all our etymologies we are much inclined to 
look too high. A more humble aspiration would 
frequently give us much better insight into the 
real meaning of the words we use than 
flying excursus into Latin. 
Kotzebue’s beautiful lvric, 
of * Life 


high- 
In the 
translated 
let us che- 


Crreek or 
words of 
into English under the title 
rish,” he says : — 
“ Man schafft so gern sich Sorg’ und Miih 
Sucht Dirner auf und findet sie, 
Und lasst das Veilchen unbemerkt, 
Das dicht am Auge bitihet.” 


I forget the but true it is, we 
often overlook what is immediately at our feet. 
I take this to be th 


from its being affectedly carried into our 








case with our word freaele, 
which, 
Pharmacopeias as ¢heriacum, your correspondent 
thinks must be a Greek word. It is evident that 
for sugar and its products, we can have m 
indigenous nomenclature till its arrival on our 
shores. Assucar, Muscovado, and Molasses, ar 
all Spanish names, referring to the mode of ex- 
pressing the juice of the sugar cane in a mill in 
Jamaica, before Oliver Cromwell took the island 
from the Spanish crown; and the significance of 
these words will have to be discovered in the 
Spanish language. Molasses is evidently « 
from the Ibero-Latinised mola, the mill ; and Lasso, 
or some similar word, indicating dr ppt. It is 
not treacle. 

When we get the Muscovado sugar 
into loaf-sugar, we have two modes 


erived 


to Europe 


to crystallise 


of procedure: the raw matt rial, when boiled, 1s 
cast into conical forms place 1 on their 
which have perforated holes at the bottom; from 


. ‘, Pi 
them exudes a liquor which, if not escaping, would 





apices, 


prevent the perfect crystallization of the loaves, 


as we see them in the shops; the liquor is nearly 
, and is ealled in the Germa 
A still finer and paler sort is gotten, when 


or lime-water is’ added 


whit sucar-houses, 
nachlauf. 
in the final process lime 
Both these runnings are used for the making of 
eapillaire. But do we not p reeive that both are 
1 by trickling of the syrup from the cones; 
our physicians and grocers must have re- 
i the article from the baker, who 
must have given it a name, is it likely that he 
ave recourse to a Greek nomenclature! 
No! he would rather have said to an inquiry %& 

e, “This is our trickle.” It was a refine- 


ment, or misconception, that carried this fine ol 





sugar 


to its na 





English word over into dictionaries as Jvreacle. 
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may seem, Pliny s lys not 
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His expression 
nomen fuit cum Britannizw voca- 
Now Pliny very generally gives 
other liter on, had 
his own ¢ r other libraries ; and 

y Roman 
such ridiculous questions, he would 
It is re 
see this s of sensation writing getting into such 
a work as the Quarte and when a man 
of Mr. Datton’s | 


one word about the name being d¢ from 


either white rocks or white roses. 
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ng and position could be 
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iken in, we may imag the great mischief 
which such reless statements must cause. I 
ope you will not think me out of place in 


drawing from it a lesson or two for our future 
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1. Always di 


; ubt a quotation till you have veri- 
It is astonis ng hov 


many will be found 





ither wilfull) or thoughtlessly falsified. 
2. Be rticular in giving such a reference as 
many ly found. Assist, in fact, the “ gentle 
ler” as much as possible, and he will return 
th npliment with kindly feelings and double 
t or saving his time and trouble. 


to these particular etymological 
inquiries, it would much to say “Neve 
make them :” bu et us get a lesson out of this 


word Al I 


With reference 
be too r 
‘verybody knows that there are 
i $s ot Dover, and that albus is the 
Latin for white What can be plainer ? But it 
nluck ly hay pel that the 
mans knew anything of the island, 
nd before they had a ship on the sea. The name 


name was given long 








irst years in Asistotie: and the Greek word 
for white is not albus. But whether the name 

is given by the Greeks, the Phoenicians, Car- 
thavinians, o1 nvyboudy else it is ‘“etty gen rally 


icknowledged that the south-west, not the south- 


Ist Cor if island, was first known, and 
re the rocks are not chalk: so that the deriva- 


} 
fails both subjectively and objectively, and a 
inati ymologies of proper names 
is almost alw ys necessarily 
bus quas mart 


Hist. Nat., 


7 as on insula sic dicta ab al rup 


alluit, vel ob rosas albas quibus abundat 
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the case. It is useless to enter into any etymo- 
logical inquiry, unless the language to which the 
word belongs is known ; and to refer again to the 
word Albion, we neither know, nor is it all likely 
we ever shall know, what tongue it belongs to. 

Another point may be mentioned. When a 
querist asks about the meaning or derivation of a 
word, the least he can do is to give the passage in 
which it is found, and any further explanation 
which he can afford. But in your pages it not 
unfrequently happens that your readers are asked 
“ What does such a word mean ?” and no further 
information is given. And such questioners must 
not be surprised to find no notice taken of them. 
At the risk of trespassing still further upon your 
space, will you allow me to relate a story in point, 
which is to be found in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1786, vol. ii. p. 553. 

A gentleman met with the word auca, and ap- 
plied to a learned friend for an explanation, and 
the result was a letter beginning : — 

“ Perhaps auca may be from the Gothic auktigard, 
hortus, «jos: a Word probably derived from aukan, Sax. 
eacan, Island. auka,” &c., &e. 


After going fully into the matter, and adding a 
trifle of Hebrew, he comes to the conclusion that 
auca was a garden, This was on Sept. 14, 1774. 
Four days after, however, he found the word in 
Littleton’s Barbarous Latin Dictionary, and that 
it meant goose. If this serves as a hint, perhaps 
even this long letter may be useful in saving the 
time of your numerous correspondents. 

J ANNOC. 


AEROSTATION. 
(3"@ S. iv. 146.) 


The passage, supposed to relate to a discovery 
of aérostation as early as 1607, is very short, and 
for the sake of clearness may be here repeated :— 

“ Sept. 27, 1607. 

“ The greatest newes of this countrie is of an ingenious 
fellow, that in Barkeshire sailed or went over a high 
steeple in a boat, all of his owne making; and, without 
other help then himself in her, conveyed her above twenty 
miles by land over hills and dales to the river, and so 
down to London,” 


Now in 1606 the celebrated Peirescius (Nicolas 
Uande Fabri de Peiresc) came with the French 
Ambassador to England, was graciously received 
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by King James, and having gone to Oxford, and | 


visited Camden, Sir Robert Cotton, Sir Henry 
Saville, and other literary men, went over to 
Holland. While there, he travelled to Sceveling 
for the purpose of seeing a sailing chariot lately 
made under the direction of the celebrated mathe- 
matician and mechanist Simon Stevinus. Peires- 
cius was much struck with the invention, and, 


according to Gassendus (Vita Peireskii, lib. ii.), | 





1S. IV. Sevr, 5, 63, 


he used to describe the astonishment with which 
he was hurried along, driven by a rapid wind, 
which was yet not perceived by those in the cha. 
riot, fur they went as fast as the wind itself, 

“ Commemorare solebat stuporem quo correptus fuerat, 
cum vento translatus citatissimo non persentiscere tamen, 
nempe tam citus erat quam ventus, 


Peirescius describes the sailing chariot as going 
from Sceveling to Putten, about forty-two Eng. 
lish miles, in two hours. Another contempora- 
neous writer, Walceius, describes the carriage 4s 
carrying six or ten persons a distance of twenty 
or thirty German miles in a few hours, with far 
greater speed than the swiftest ship on the sea, 
being completely under the easy command of the 
man at the helm. 

It is known that Peirescius was obliged, by 
family affairs, to return to Paris in September 
1606 ; and thus the striking invention, or pos- 
sibly application of a kind of locomotive used 
before in China, and even in Spain, would lb 
made known to his literary and scientific friends 
in France and in England. 

Grotius celebrated the ingenuity of Stevinus 
in two epigrams. The fifth epigram contained in 
his Poemata is as follows :— 


“ Imposuit plaustro vectantem carbasa navim ? 
An potius navi subdidit ille rotas ? 
Scandit aquas navis: currus ruit aere prono: 
Et merito dicas, ‘ Hic volat, illa natat.’” 


In his fifteenth Epigram he pays a gracefil 
and elegant tribute to Stevinus, after the Roma 
fashion, a reference being made, in the second 
line, to the celestial constellation, Argo Navis:— 


“ Ventivolum Tiphys deduxit in «equora navim: 
Jupiter in stellas etheriamque domum : 
In terrestre solum virtus Stevinia: nam nec, 
Tiphy, tuum fuerat, nec Jovis istud opus.” 


The success of the experiment in Holland 
least as early as September 1606, was likely 
produce imitators in England as early as Sep 
tember 1607; and “the ingenious fellow in Barke 
shire” appears to have been one. He conveyel 
“ a boat all of his owne making,” “ above twenty 
miles by land, over hills and dales,”—upon one 0 
which hills he might well be over, or above, “s 
high steeple” in a dale— and so arriving at the 
river, might proceed to London by water in his 
boat, detached from its temporary wheels. __ 

That it is possible for a whecled carriage, drivet 
by sails, to pass over uneven ground, was exper 
mentally proved about the year 1820, when sua 
a carriage travelled along the turnpike road frow 
Great Chesterford to Newmarket, a distance 0 
about fifteen miles, over some considerable hills 
at the rate, it is said, of about thirteen miles 
hour. The writer of this reply saw that sailing 
carriage in motion on Newmarket Heath. It wa 
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cutter rigged, with a fore-and-aft mainsail and 
triangular fore-sail. It carried several persons ; 
worked easily to windward, coming up to the 
wind and tacking as readily as a boat on the 
water; and its speed was then such as to keep a 
horse at a moderate canter in order to accompany 
it. 

It would thus appear that the above passage 
has probably no reference to aérostation. Ifsuch 
a discovery had been made at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, it never could have been 
lost. We should have found allusions to it in 
Bp. Wilkins’ Discourse concerning the Possibility 
of a Passage to the World in the Moon, 1638, and 
in his Mathematical Magic, 1648. Yet, while 
that daring and most original thinker describes 
at length Stevinus’s sailing chariot, and discusses 
several means by which flight might be effected 
mechanically, he makes no mention of a balloon, 
or any similar means of rising in the air. He 
does not appear to be acquainted even with the 
theoretical notion of his contemporary, the Jesuit 
Lana, who proposed to exhaust hollow balls of 
metal, and thus to render them specifically lighter 
than the atmosphere, forgetful that such balls 
would be crushed by the enormous pressure of the 
external air, unsupported by a fluid within. 


T. C, 


EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. 
(3" S. iii. 213, 292.) 


May I add another quotation on this subject, 
and ask your esteemed correspondent A. A., on 
the next occasion that he visits the library at 
Windsor Castle, to see if he can identify the 
window in the first four plates to which he refers, 
by the following statement in a letter, which, if 
now printed, should it be still somewhat unknown, 
may serve two purposes ? — 


“The Scotsmen who sold their king, for a valuable 
consideration, to the English, appointed a Committee, 
consisting of the Earl of Lothian, Sir John Chaiselie, and 
Robert Blair, to repair to London, when the sad cata- 
strophe approached — to do everything which might con- 
duce to the good of Scotland. These three Commissioners 
gave in a protestation against taking away the King’s 
lie; and the General Assembly of the Kirk gave in a 
Testimony to the same purpose. But the Independents 
were too slye and powerful for the Presbyterians: and 
the unfortunate king was ordered to be put to death by 
apublic execution. The Scots Commissioners gave the 
following account of that abominable event to the Kirk 
in these terms : 


“*Right Rev? and Hon, 
__ “* This day, about two of the Clock in the afternoon, 
his Majesty was brought out, at the window of the balcony 
of the Banqueting House of Whitehall, near which a stage 
was set up, and his head struck off with an axe; where- 
with we hold it our duty to inform you: and so, being in 
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haste, we shall say no more at this time, but that we 
remain, 

“* Your most aff. friends to serve you, 
* LoTutian. 
Jo. CHAISELIF. 
Ro. Biarr. 


“* Covent Garden, 
30 Jany. 164°. 


“* For the R'. Rev@. the Com™ 

of the Kirk of Scotland 
met at Edinburgh.’ 

“ This Epistle, which is curious for its succinctness, its 
cautiousness, and its unfeelingness, has never, I believe, 
been printed.” 

The above forms the first part of a letter from 
George Chalmers to the Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph 
Banks, Bart., and is dated Whitehall, 20 April, 
1813: it is preserved in the British Museum, 
Add. MS. 6306. ‘The words in italics in the 
letter will draw attention to the point in ques- 
tion, the purport of this note. 

Considering that this historical letter was an 
authority, and having lately tried to identify this 
window by the letter, I arrived at a singular 
result. I looked at all the prints in the Cole's 
Pennant Collection ; not even the print therein 
after Hollar’s drawing in the Pepysian Library 
at Cambridge, stated to be of the early part of 
the reign of Charles I., affords any clue to a 
solution, but it shows that the small projection on 
the north side was then in existence. The ques- 
tion is, which is the balcony ? Could this projec- 
tion be so called? Was the term given to those 
small projecting balustrades to the three middle 
windows of the first floor? But why “ the window 
of the balcony,” and not “ the centre window,” 
or the end window?” Wishing to explain to a 
friend the difficulty, I opened London and its 
Environs Described, and turning up the small 
plate showing the Banqueting-House, we were 
surprised to find that the window on each side 
of the centre window of the lower range is repre- 
sented a blank one, that is, they are both filled in 
with stone-work! It is drawn by Samuel Wale 
(afterwards R.A.), and published 1761. This 
centre window might thus perhaps be called “ the 
window of the balcony.” Not having before 
noticed this peculiarity of the facade in the 
prints, I looked at the engravings in the King’s 
Collection ; the result is, that Spilbergh’s fine and 
large print of 1683, like most other illustrations 
of this building, shows all windows ; that a drawn 
plan of the first floor, made in 1796 by J. T. 
Groves, an Architect, and also Clerk of the Works 
for Whitehall under the Board of Works, shows 
two windows on each side of the centre window as 
blanks ! and still further, that T. Malton’s large 
perspective view, in 1781, shows the same two 
blank windows on each side! This print also gives 
the north projection, and its two small windows, 
one above the other, much smaller than those of 
the facade, and out of which the king could not 
have gone, as regards height. Does not all this 
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decide that the centre window is “ the window 
of the ba ony,” und the one for 
searching ? 

Another question I beg to s ibmit, 


Was the kin 
at all 


which we are 


and that is, 
side of the 
the principal 


tuken on the rth 


Che following aré 


o 


building 


statements in respect ol the assertion that he was 
there :— 
Herbert (p. 135) says, “ here was a passag 


broken through the wall, by which the king passed 
unto the scaffold.” Warwick (p. 344) says, “ He 
came out of the Banqueting-house on the scaf- 
fold.” A pamphlet of the day, entitled King 
Charles his Speech, states th ‘king came “ through 
the Banqueting-house, adjoining to which the 
scaffold was erects d between VV hit shall (rat > an l 
the gate leading into the gallery from St. James's.” 
Pennant came “through the wall in 
which a passage was broken. This passage still 
remains at the north end of the room, and is at 
present the door to a small additional buildiag of 
later date.” Ludlow that the king was 


says, he 


relates 


“conducted to the scaffold out of the window of 


the Banqueting-house.” Smith, as I before 
noticed, has marked the centre of 
pl we of execution. Vertue, 
truest reports,” has marked a window belonging 
to the small building on the north side for the 
one through which Charles | could 
identify Charles’s bedchamber (called council- 
room by some writers)—that room in which he 
rested tor a while previous to the execution — it 
might assist in determining the route he took; as 
to whether he passed through the Banqueting- 
house northwards into the projection, and so out, 
or whether he came into the Banque 
southwards. Pennant declares that the bedchamber 
is marked a on the old plan. ‘This old plan, I 
presume, is that of Fisher's, taken about 1670 or 
1680, and engraved by Vertue. The chambers 
having that letter are called thereon, “ Her Ma- 
jesty’s apartments;” so what authority Pennant 
had for deemin Ly them the King’s bedchamber is 
not clear; and when it is remembered that these 
chambers so marked overlooked the river, we may 
probably doubt whether they took the king 
across the palace from the Park to the 
Herbert, whose account we must 
says, Park fr 
- + passe d along the fy il- 
leries unto his bedchamber ;” afterwards 
was made all along the galleries and the 
ing House, but behind the soldiers 
men and women crowded in. ‘There was a passage 
broken through the wall, by which the king passed 
unto the scaffold.” After the execution, the 
Bishop and Herbert “ went with the body to the 
back stairs to be embalmed, meantime they went 
into the Lone Gallery, where th y met the Gene- 
ral,” and met Cromwell therein further on. 
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Comparing this statem« with the old plan of 
Whitehall, it appears to me that the Lone Gal. 
; l t ide of the Ba 

queting Hiouse, ar hi back stairs was al 
south side. if this line of the 


be tenable, and | have s¢ 


] 
lery could only be on 
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route taken 
n no authorised state- 


neur tae 


ment to the contrary, vdded to which ther 
not appear to be any buildings at all likely 
have contained “ galleries,” or th 


Long Gallery 
on the north side, and no back stairs in that poii- 
tion, I came to the conclusion that the “ 
broken through the wall” was mad 

ide, and not on the north, and was 
the Palace to the first I 
Banqueting House without passing into the oper 
court. 

I trust the subject will excuse this long “ not 
in your short and valuable pages; and will only 
add, as a reply to the question of A. A., that 1 
engravings that I have seen show any steps upt 
the scaffold, which is stated to have 2 
with black, though that is not represented in any 
Wrarr Parworts. 


passa 
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done to my 
from floor of t 
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Learnep Dang on Unicorns (3" S. i. 50.)- 


Among the ancients who, as F. R.’s quotation 


says, Tr presented female dee 


r with horns, may 
ntioned Callimachus, in his hymn to Artemis := 
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eypave. —Poetics, Oxon., 1794, chap. xlvi. p. 87. 








l'yrwhitt says, in a note: — 
‘ Pindarus, ut et Anacr 
In Olymp., Ode 3: Xpr 


UTOKE pw 


rvas cornutas ! 


eAadoyv CnA€iar Cornu 
capitibus cervarum poetas de industria athgere versimi 


redibilia Pheenici afhinxe- 
Anna, Fabri filia, in locum 


est: qua ratione nescio quae in 
runt. Vide 
Callimachi 


quz annotavit 
_( Upton.) 
The poet could not mean that these deer wer 
females, which had assumed some of the outward 
characteristics of the male sex, as is sometimes 
the case with animals of the bovine and ovine 
he celebrated Hunter, in his treatis 
on the freemartin, has adduced several instances 


renera. 
of the kind; but says nothing about deer. 
I am “quainte i with a district 
beautiful animals (both red and fallow) abounded, 
till, by an act of Vandalism and cruelty, they 
were all destroyed, and I never heard of a female 

Still, I would 
thing impossible. 
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It is my opinion that the poets gave horns to 


their female deer for the sake of ornament, with- 
t l history. In 


out regard to corr in natural hi 
I hrouch 


or inad- 
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#(Ca tor t my hav, or rn 
And eometry vent it in tl ur ? 
Shall I have my sheep kept with a Jacob's staff, now ?’ 


It is also alluded to in Hudibras. part 1. canto 
. line 706: 
‘Tell me but what’s the nat’ral causs 
Why or gn no} l 
Che full 
Resolve 
Dr. Zachary Grey, in his note on this passage, 
juotes from Cleveland’s Hecatomb to his Mistress, 
p 1l:— 
“Reach then a soaring quill, that may write, 
As with a Jacob's staff to take her height. 
And he mentions an astrologer at the court of 
the Kine of Spain, who “ could nearly take heights 


iinter draws 
moon ever, but the half? 
that with your Jacol’s staff 





h the naked eye without the help of this in- 
srument.” (Lady's Travels, &c. 5th ed. part m1. 
W. Bowen Row.anps. 


Prince CuristierN oF Denmark (3° S. iv. 
73.)— The of Princ 


following is the genealogy 
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Denmark, father of the 


r, Duke of Holstein-Sonderburg, died 





Alexander, Duke of Holstein-Sonderburg ed 1627 
Augustus-Philip, Duke of Holstein-Beck, died 167 
Frederick-L s, Duke of Holstein -Beck, d 428, 
Peter-Au tus-Frederick, Duke of Holst k, died 
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GREEK Purast (3"¢ S. Iv. 167.) — The word 
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h (Works by Reiske, x. : 
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1 


never have had any doubt of their identification 
of “ E, K.” with Edward Kerke; or of his having 
be nh, as 1 | of the 
Mrs. Kerke through whom Spenser used to send 
and get parcels and letters to and from Cam- 
ridge. As he speaks of coming to Mrs. Kerke’s 
“to have his letter delivered to the « arrier,” may 
not Mrs. Kerke have been the proprietor of the 
Bull Inn in Bishopsgate Street; at which the 
( ambridge ( arrier, Lh well-known Hobson, ust d 


elieve they have stated, a son 


to stop ? 

As to C.’s elaborat 4 unveiling of the Faerie 
Queene, I must say that I differ from it toto celo; 
and if the readers of “N. & Q.” have no objec- 
tion, I shall, when I hav: than at 
present, give my conce on of the all gory ol the 


first book, and make some remarks on the other 


more leisure 





books. In 1859, I wrote an artic le in Fraser’s 
Magazine on the Life of Spenser, which was 
highly praised in “N. & Q.,” and which Me. 


1. In it I proved that 
‘ born in 1551, and not 
in 1553, as is usually supposed. I accounted 
for his residence in Kent, and acquaintance 
with Sir Philip Sidney. I made it, 1 believe, 
pretty clear that Rosalind was a donna di mente — 


Cottier might have rea 


Spenser must have been 


a purely imaginary personage. I strong 
reasons in proof of his never having left Ireland 
from 1580 to 1589—a proof, by the way, of his 
not having seen the Arcadia in MS., which was 
not printed till after the First Part of the Faerie 
Queene. I have further shown that his Sonnets 
give regular and faithful history of his court- 
ship of the lady who became his wife. There is 
omission: I was not that the 
bility is, that when he fled to England in 1598, he 
left his wife and children either with her family 
(at Kinsale ?), or with his sister Mrs. Travers (at 


Cork ?) 


cave 


one aware proba- 








A change in the management of the Magazine 
prevented me irom writing in it, as I had in- 
tended, on the works of Spenser ; and I now pro- 
pose giving some of my observations and dis- 


coveries in the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
Tuos. Keigutiey. 
Puerta (3 S. iv. 111.) — Various forms of the 
sacred circle, or periy hery. are to be found on 


he earlier coins of Britain. This emblem appears 


on thirteen out of twenty-one examples before 
me; and, except on one coin, is accom] anied by 
the horse, a type, evidently a rude imitation copied 
from Greek coins. The forms under which this 


rs, are: 1. A large dot. 2. A 


periphery app d 
dot surrounded by seven others. 3. A wheel with 


r a dot within a circle, from which 
4. A wheel with four spokes. 5. 
I annulus. 6. A lozenge with dotted 
points. 7. A In 


cross, composed of five dots. 


all these eases the circle, &c.. occurs in the base of 
the coin, below the horse. On several there are, 
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in addition to these base circles, other similar | 
And in some | 


circles before and above the horse. 
cases we find, not only the wheel with spokes, or 
cross within a circle, but also a mark very similar 
to the numismatic Greek ©; namely, a dot within 
a circle, the emblem of divinity. 
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On the reverse of one coin, instead of the type | 


of a horse, there is a rude representation of a 
bird, which appears to me to have been imitated 
from some of the Ptolemaic coins. 
the bird is a cross saltirewise, between four dots— 
the wheel emblem in another form. And behind 
the bird is a geometrical or mystic figure: the 

interlaced triangle, or star of five points. 
However appropriate the cross may be as an 
emblem on the coins of Christian sovereigns, we 
find the same emblem occurring on money of a 
date prior to a.p. 1, either in a circle or by itself, 
and undoubtedly used as a sacred symbol. The 
© of your correspondent’s Query, is most probably 
one of these emblems. It is easy to account for 
the “dot in a circle,” “the sacred centre of all 
things” type ; and when the same idea is shown 
by a wheel and horse, it is but the representative 
of the sun, symbolising the centre of the universe. 
CHESSBOROUGH. 


Tue Eart or Serton (3° S. iv. 148.)—May I 
ask your correspondent Mr. Repmonp for his au- 
thority for stating, as he has done, that “the Earl 
of Sefton was, about eighty or ninety years ago, 
a Roman Catholic priest”? He labours, I think, 
under a mistake, if the Peerage which I have con- 
sulted is correct. ABHBA. 


Wuirenatt Prace, etc. (3% S. iv. 29, 94.)— 
The engraving referred to is to be found in 
Stukeley’s Jtin. Curiosum; wherein it is placed 
incidentally, with the note that the walls were 
pulled down within a week afterwards. If the coat 
of arms belongs to Wolsey, the engraving re- 
presents the arms badly. Werks 


Tue American Partriner (3" S. ii. 65.)— 
Mr. Mewsvurn must have misquoted Cobbett. 
The birds in question were not introduced into 
Wiltshire, but were brought from America by 
Streeter Gill, Esq., and liberated in the grounds 


In front of | 
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ago. ‘Two specimens were also shot at Brighton 
about the same time. 

I owe the above information to Mr. William 
Stafford of Godalming, an ardent naturalist ; wel] 
known to ornithologists who have laboured ip 
their vocation in this part of the county of 
Surrey. D. M. Stevens, 

Guildford. 

Tuomas, Eart or Norrork: nis Wives (3* 
S. iv. 70, 134, 157.) — 

“ Thomas desponsavit quandam Aliciam, de qua pro- 
-reavit duas filias et heredes Margaretam et Aliciam.”— 
Esc., 36 Edw. Ill. Pt. 2, No. 9. 

Vincent (against Brooke, 344,) quotes this 
escheat, and then says : — 

“ Lastly, he hath omitted his second wife Mary, who 
died anno 36 Edw. IIL, being daughter of Willian 
Lord Roos.” 

That she was the daughter of a Lord de Ros ix 
doubtful; that she was not the wife of Willian 
de Braose, Lord of Brembre, is clear; but she 
may have been the second wife (a Ravent was 
the first) of William, the son of Braose by his 
third wife Maria, who died in 19 Edw. IL. (Ew. 
No. 90). Thomas Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk, 
died in 12 Edw. III.; his widow, the Countes 
Marshal, in 36 Edw. III. ‘The escheat of that 
year (Pt. 1. Ist Nos. 9,) says she had no issue by 
the Earl (“Inquisition for Gloucester”) ; that 
John de Cobham was her son and heir (“ Inquis- 
tion for Norfolk”); that she had the manor o 
Erdyngton of the inheritance of her son Jobs, 
then living, and of Ralph Cobham her first hus 
band (“ Inquisition for Berks”). Ralph died in 
19 Edw. IL.; his son and heir, John, being a yer 
old. (Ese., No. 93.) B. 


Bex Jonson anp Mrs. Burstropr (3"S. ir. 
150.) —An epitaph on the “ Court Pucelle” will 
be found in Chetham MS., 8012, p. 162 (Chetbam 
Library, Manchester), which I venture to tra 
scribe from a copy I made some years ago. | 
adhere, verbatim et literatim to the MS.; whith 





| is simply headed — 


of the late John Leech, Esq., Member of Parlia- | 


ment for West Surrey, at Lea, about four miles 
from Godalming, in Surrey. 

The birds thrived well, and, unlike the English 
partridge, were of a migratory disposition ; and 
vad also this peculiarity, that, when roused by the 
dog, they would alight on the hedgerows,—much 
to the mortification of the sportsman. 


Their rarity, and the beauty of their plumage, | 
caused them, however, to be much sought after ; | 


so that they gradually disappeared from the scene | 


of their introduction ; the last seen in the neigh- 
bourhood having been shot about twenty years 


“ EPIrapn. 

“ Stay! view this stone, and if thou beest not such, 
Reade here a little yt thou maiest know much. 
It covers first a virgin, and then one 
Who durst be so in Court. A vertue alone 
To fill an Epitaphe. But she had more, 
She might have claim’d to have y* graces foure. 
Taught Pallas language, Cinthya modesty ; 
As fitt to have increas’d the harmony 
Of Spheares as light of Starres. She was earth’s eye 
The sole religious house and votary — : 
Not bounde by rytes, but conscience, would’st thou a 
She was Sill Boulstred. In we name I call 
Up so much Truth, as could I here pursue, 


Might make y* fable of good women true. BJ 
« de 
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These initials apparently-indicate the writer to 
have been Jonson himself, although much reliance 
cannot be placed upon the signatures in this MS. 
yolume. (See Hannah's Poems by Wotton, Raleigh, 
and others, pp. 96, 97, &c.) 

Perhaps I may be permitted to append another 

m from the same collection (p. 75), which I 
do not remember to have met with in print 
before ? — 

“ON A PAINTED LADY. 
# Js’t for a grace, or is’t for some dislike, 

Where others give y® lippe, you give the cheeke; 

Some houlde it for a pride of your behaviour, 

But I do rather count it as a favour. 

Wherefore to shew my kindnesse and my love, 

I leave both lipps and cheekes, and kisse your glove. 

Now what’s the cause? To make you full acquainted, 

Your glove’s perfum’d, your lippes and cheekes be 

painted.”—(ANon.) 


Who is the author ? 


The MS. referred to contains many poems 


by Donne, Raleigh, Hoskins, Francis Davison, | 


Brooke, Sidney, and others; some of which un- 
doubtedly exist only in MS. 
Joun A. Harper. 
Hulme. 


Herop tue Great (3 S. iv. 87.)—I am not | 


aware of the existence of any contemporary coins 
which bear the likeness of Herod the Great; the 
types of his money, or of that attributed to him, 
usually show the manna-pot and lily, while the 
coins of Herod Agrippa bear the sacred “ um- 
brella” and wheat-ears. About which of the 
Cleopatras does Mr. Simpson inquire? If he de- 
sires to see a good likeness of Cleopatra, the friend 
of Mare Antony, he will find it in Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s Coin-Collectors’ Manual, pl. 7, p. 136, | 
vol.i. Her portrait usually appears on one side 
of the coin, and that of Antony on the other: in 
silver and brass they are not very rare. 
CHEssBOROUGH. 


P.S. Why not try the British Museum ? 


If a complete tyro in numismatics may be al- 
lowed to speak when authorities “ make no sign,” 
it may possibly be of some use to Mr. Stimpson 
to know that he will find a coin of Herod 
the Great, and another of Herod Archelaus, en- 
graved at p. 14 of Akerman’s Introduction to the 
Study of Ancient and Modern Coins, but not pre- 
senting any portrait. Mr. Akerman remarks that 
the coins of Herod the Great “are very scarce, 
and are seldom well preserved.” A coin of Cleo- 
patra is engraved in Whelan’s Numismatic Atlas of 
the Roman Empire. Would not coins of both be 
found in the British Museum? | possess myself 
4 small silver medal, which I suspect to be a 
medal of Cleopatra, and I should be greatly obliged 
‘© any one who could satisfy me on the subject. 


| The Editor has goodnaturedly permitted a query 
| to pass appended to a reply in more instances 
than one; may I therefore add a description of 
my medal here, in hope of elucidation ? — Silver, 
rudely and deeply notched round the edge ; about 
the size of a farthing (the real original copper 
farthing, I mean, not the new bronze inconve- 
niences); obverse, a head, with diadem, necklace, 
and ear-rings; hair falling in one long curl down 
| back; terminated at the base of throat, without 
| drapery ; no legend, except the letters “S$. C.” at 
back of head. Reverse, figure of Victory, in 
chariot, drawn by three horses, gifted with ten legs 
| only among them; legend, over the horses “ xv11.” 
| under their feet, “e¢.a@naz.Bas.” The features 
of the face are decidedly Egyptian, and do not in 
the least resemble the engraved coins of the 
Empress Cornelia Gna, to whom I at first sup- 
posed the medal to belong. HERMENTRUDE. 


Watpo Famuty (3S. iii. 191, 397; iv. 136.) 
Since my first query I have obtained much in- 
| formation respecting this family, of which in the 
time of Charles II. Sir Edward Waldo was the head. 
The family sprung originally, it is said, from Peter 
Waldo of Lyons (see Hasted’s History of Kent, 
vol. i. p. 397 n.). One of his descendants came to 
England, ¢emp. Elizabeth, from the Netherlands, 
to avoid the persecution of the Duke d’Alva, and 
married twice, and had by his first wife two sons, 
Laurence and Robert. The eldest, Laurence, had 
fifteen children; Laurence’s fifth son, Daniel, had 
a numerous family. His first son was Daniel, 
father of Rev. Dr. Waldo, rector of Aston Clinton. 
His second scn was Sir Edward Waldo, Knight. 
His third son was Timothy Waldo, who was 
grandfather of Sir Timothy Waldo, Knight; and 
his fourth son, Samuel Waldo, was the ancestor of 
the Waldo-Sibthorpe family. I am not able to 
state whether the American branch of the Waldo 
family is connected with the above family. It is 
possible that branch may have sprung from the 
original family of Waldo, and emigrated direct 
from the Netherlands to America. Nevertheless 
I incline to the opinion that it derived from the 
English family. I will forward direct to Mr. 
Wurrmore such information as I possess respect- 
ing the latter family. Was Cornelius of Ipswich, 
Mass. 1654, the grandfather of Brig.-Gen. Samuel 
Waldo? What is the date of the Waldo patent, 
and what did it comprise ? 

There is an English family of the name of 
Waldo, who derive from Joseph Waldo of Boston, 
merchant, who came to Bristol in 1783, which 
Joseph Waldo was, I believe, a grandson of Cor- 
nelius Waldo, a brother of Brig.-Gen. Waldo; 
but I presume Mr. Wuirmore’s question rather 
applies to the connection of the first of the name 
who settled in America with some English family. 


M. C. I. 





200 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Srvaver or Stunavery (3 S. iv. 111.)—“A Hiscellaneous. 


copious spring neal the old Kirk of Mains, For- NOTES ON BOOKS. 

farshire, bears this name. rhis is undoubtedly 

the Norse Saint “ Sunniva,” whose church and 

shrine at Bergen were very famous. She was of 

. . , , nN + . > ‘ stl x } 

[rish origin, according to the legend, and left her Those who remember the delight with which the Leg 

t . t of it } ing hara l tures on the Clowns and other Mi r Characters in Shakes 
7. my COL oO s being so harassec . ’ : 

native country on accoun I elng so ha peare’s Plays, which Mr. Cowden Clarke was it the habif 


1 


by the Northern pirates. Sailing round by the | 4; ivering some few years ago, were listened to 


Shake speare Characters; chiefly those subordinate. By 
Cowden Clarke (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


north of Scotland, she landed on Selja isle, near | crows and admiring audiences, will think he has deg 
Stadtland, in Norway. Here her relics wer isely in revising and remodelling those Lectures for the 


found in the time of King Olaf Tryggvason, ai yurpose of p ting them to the reading public, Ng 
! ww how heartily) nd how thoror 


were afterw rds solemnly translated to Bergen. | ¥Y ee teed ithe depth and variety of Sham 
Che history of St. Sunniva is given at full length none ius, regret that he has endeavoured te gine 
by Munch in his admirable History of Norway, | completeness and interest to the present publication by 
vol. ii. p. 296-297, 8, and the legend may be read | including in it an explanation of more prominent 
]4- characters in each drama. Our author pronounces @ 
21. Epwarp Cuaritox, M.D enius of Shakespeare “the greatest and most lovely 
_ ’ 2 that was ever vouchsafed to humanity,” and that oping 
4, Eldon Square, Newcastle. | gives the keynote to these pleasant lectures, in whigj 
TI -. , | love and reverence for the subject of them seem eve 
“ | striving for the mastery. 


in Langebek, Script. Rerum Danic. vol. iv. p. 
} 


en s Cue (3 


1 Pliny (Nat .» XXXvii, 2) which sug- : ; a 
The Young Man’s Meditation ; or, Some few Sacred Poem 


idea that freaks o is sort may be - . 
; eet F +711 | Upon Select Subjects and Scriptures. By Samuel Cam 
justi fie Lb ye lassica precedent I ‘ juot from II I~ man, B.D. (S« igwick.) fi 


lan r s translation, which is a1 ion free expansion A Comprehensive Index of Names of Original Authon@ 
the original : Hymns, Versifiers of Psalms, &c. Second Edition, @ 
‘There are not many veares past. since P larged. By Daniel Sedgwick. (Sedgwick.) 
nan who had been consul of Rome, used to drinke out « lhe first of these publications — a reprint of the editial 
this cup; and notwithstanding that in lging upon of Crossman’s Religious Poems published in 1664—#% 
time, a lady whom he fan l, he bit a piece out of the brin new Part of Mr. Sedgwick’s curious Library of Spiritual 
thereof (which her sweet lips touched); yet this injurie done | Songs. The second is an enlarged edition of his Tay 
to it rather made it more esteemed and valued at a higher | useful Index of English Hymn and Psalm Writers. 
price ; neither is there at this day a cup of Cassidoime more ————_ : 


yretious or dearer than the same.” 2 - ‘ 
' , BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES @ 
Joun Exsor Hope. | ene Ge gumemesh, 
Vv ‘ED TO P 
Venus cuastistnc Curr (2™ S. i. 355.)— | Larw Seamow, by Dr. Russell, publishe d about 1430, — 
There is an engraving published by Bowles and Larix Seamow, by Rev. Hugh James Kose, published about 
Dace . . T - . *** Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage fret 
Carver, from a painting by Nattier, representing sent to Messas. Bert & Dasov, Publishers of “ NOTES 
Venus whipping Cupid with a bunch of roses, and QUERIES," 104 Fleet Street, E.C. 
under it the following inscription : — ae 
, , Patices to Corresponvents. 
“Oft on the god who wings the amorous dart , * i , 
His Ne ig un parent wil! inflict a smart. Cavace wo, Bese. et Car L i eee ae N-& Q: let 
Such is the painter's hint, that men may know it he e can forward « lette 
The ir fondest joys are intermixed with woe.” N s pe Nicone 


The wt poet signs himself L. This is ‘ 
rather a note for T. W.’s information than an t. Txorts. tte-page af Pagntion haw ; 
answer to his inquiry for the classical authority ved by J. L. Ellerton._—-Mr. Cobbin speaks of three editions of 
. I John Fox's Christus Priuans hans, 157%, - 
for this eccentric sub ject, frequ ntly met with in 72; but we suspe st is a Latin edit ited 


medieval art. V.C. 1 ubridge. Mr. has not 


Busu Hovsgs (3™ §S. iv. 141.) — Bush houses 
in England are not confined to one locality. The 
custom of hanging out a bush at fair time, and 
selling liquor without a licence, has been practised ar. 
from time immemorial at Bridgwater, in Somer- ., Eaearem.—ird 8. iv. p. 180, col. ii. line 14 from bottom, jo 

vi 


setshire; and at Church-Staunton, and Newton- + Norss ax Qos published at noon on Friday, and @ 
“ tro Srameeo Cort, 


2 art : 
st S. vols. ili. iv. vi. 


t Cesar aut nullus,” t ‘ wen a saying @ 


4 
Pants. Th 


Poppleford, near Sidmouth, in Devonshire. Any manenny Eanes. 
. . y . P i nt forwarde ire 
traveller in Normandy may to this day see the t RX lis. 4d., which yt r Po 1 
. “. ‘ ao ° favo ssas. Bert axw Datvr, Leet Staser, B.C. 
common public houses distinguished by having | ; IcATIONS FOR THE Eprror should be addressed. 
a bush hung out over or near the door. This fact , , 
ow . ’ reds fut rbtained by purchasing // 
may suggest as to where the custom came from. ea; very chvice at 3s. 4d. and 4s High Standard” at 4% 
> : j Sd.) is th i most d us impor 
P. Hurcuinson, every town supply it in a Fechots. 


rniman's 


4d. 








